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THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF VICTORIA (Inc) 
MEMBERSHIP 

Any person with an interest in entomology shall be eligible for Ordinary membership. Members 
of the Society include professional, amateur and student entomologists, all of whom receive the 
Society’s News Bulletin, the Victorian Entomologist. 

OBJECTIVES 


The aims of the Society are: 

(a) to stimulate the scientific study and discussion of all aspects of entomology, 

(b) to gather, disseminate and record knowledge of all identifiable Australian insect species, 

(c) to compile a comprehensive list of all Victorian insect species, 

(d) to bring together in a congenial but scientific atmosphere all persons interested in 
entomology. 


MEETINGS 

The Society's meetings arc held at Clunics Ross House, National Science Centre, 191 Royal 
Parade, Parkvillc, Victoria, at 8 p.m. on the third Friday of even months, with the possible 
exception of the December meeting which may be held earlier. Lectures by guest speakers or 
members are a feature of many meetings at which there is ample opportunity for informal 
discussion between members with similar interests. Forums are also conducted by members on 
their own particular interest so that others may participate in discussions. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Ordinary Member 

$20.00 

Country Member 

$16.00 

Student Member 

$12.00 

Associate Member 

$5.00 


(Over 100 km from GPO Melbourne) 
(No News Bulletin) 


No additional fee is payable for overseas posting by surface mail of the news bulletin. Associate 
Members, resident at the same address as, and being immediate relatives of an ordinary 
Member, do not automatically receive the Society’s publications but in all other respects rank as 
ordinary Members. 


Cover design by Alan Hyman. 

Cover illustration of Magpie Moth or Senecio Moth, Nyctemera arnica by Cait Symington. 


MINUTES OF GENERAL MEETING, 18 FEBRUARY 1994 


The meeting was opened by the President at 8.01pm 


Present: 


Visitors: 

Apologies: 

Speaker: 


Minutes: 


R. Baird, P. Carwardine, K. Clark, D. Dobrosak, I. Endersby, 

A. & E. Famworth, R. Field, C. Herd, C. & D. Meehan, D.,N. 
& K. Stewart, R. Vagi, J. Wainer 

B. & J. Wcbb-Pullman 

D. & J. Holmes, J. Bums, P. Meehan, M. Malipatil. 

Mr Denis Crawford presented a series of spectacular insect 
photographs that he had prepared as a final project for a degree 
of photography at RMIT. They included field and studio 
photomacrography with particular emphasis on alternative 
lighting techniques; scanning photomicrography to increase 
depth of field; and the investigation of a number of preparation 
methods for use with a scanning electron microscope. 

Minutes of the December meeting [ Vic. Ent. 24(1): 1 (1994)] 
were confirmed (D. Mcchan/A. Famworth) 


Correspondence: 


Detailed and received (Ficld/D. Stewart) 


Treasurer's Report: Financial Statement at 18 February was presented by 

I. Endersby. 


1. GENERAL ACCOUNT 

C'wlth Bank Account $ 3258 

Term Deposit due 24.11.97 $200 

$3458 


2. LESOUfiF AWARD ACCOUNT 

C'wlth Bank Account $ 531 

Term Deposits due 14.06.95 $ 1400 

24.11.97 $ 500 

$2431 


3. JUNIOR ENCOURAGEMENT FUND 

C'wlth bank Account $ 107 

Term Deposit due 24.11.97 $ 300 

$ 407 
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4. MEMBERSHIP 

Country 66 

Metropolitan 39 

Student 4 

Life 2 

111 

Associate 5 


116 


Subscribers 12 

Report received (Endersby/Dobrosak) 

Editor's Report: D. Dobrosak announced that only one more article is required 

to complete the April issue. 

Excursions: P. Carwardine announced that a visit to the entomological 

collection of the Museum is being arranged and it may be held 
on a Friday evening as a General Meeting. He called for ideas 
on other excursions. 

General Business: (1) MEMBERSHIP 

Mr Jeremy Billington was elected to membership. 

(2) LE SOUEF AWARD 

The President announced the Committee's decision that no Award 
would be made for 1993. 

(3) CONSERVATION 

A suggestion that the Society make a submission to the Mt Piper 
Conservation Statement was referred to the Conservation 
Committee. (Baird/Field). 

Exhibits: Larvae of Plusia sp. (Lepidoptera: Noctuidae) from Malvern - 

P. Carwardine 

The Meeting was closed at 9.07 pm. 
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MINUTES OF COUNCIL MEETING, 18 MARCH 1994 


The meeting was opened by the President at 8.53 pm 


Present: 


Apologies: 


P. Carwardine, D. Dobrosak, I. Endersby, M. Hunting, 
R. Field. 

M. Malipatil. 


Minutes: 

Correspondence: 


Minutes of the January Council Meeting (PJc. Ent. 24(1): 2-4) 
were discussed (Accepted Hunting/Endersby) 

Detailed and received (Field/Dobrosak) 


Treasurer's Report: Financial Statement as of 18 March 1994 was received from 

I. Endersby as follows: 

1. GENERAL ACCOUNT 

C'wlth Bank Account $ 3495 

Term Deposit due 24.11.97 $ 200 


$3495 

2. LE SOUfiF AWARD ACCOUNT 

C'wlth Bank Account $ 472 

Term Deposits due 14.06.95 $ 1400 

24.11.97 $ 500 

$2372 

3. JUNIOR ENCOURAGEMENT FUND 

C'wlth bank Account $ 133 

Term Deposit due 24.11.97 $ 300 


4. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Country 67 

Metropolitan 39 

Student 4 

Life 2 


$ 433 


112 

Associate 5 


117 

Subscribers 12 

New Member: J. Billington 

Report received (Endersby/Field) 
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Editor's Report: 

Excursions: 

General Business: 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 


D. Dobrosak announced that sufficient articles arc in hand to 
complete the April issue. One article is in hand for the June 
issue. 

P. Carwardinc announced that a visit to the entomological 
collection of the Museum has been proposed for Friday 
evening, 21 October as a General Meeting. Details will be 
published in Vic. Ent. when arrangements and approvals have 
been confirmed. 

Locations around the Metropolitan area were canvassed in 
response to possible locations for an early summer excursion 
(Saturday 3 December) this year. Several Areas including Jells 
Park were considered. A re-visit to "The Pines” was proposed 
due to the unfavourable weather conditions during the previous 
visit. 


I. Endcrsby moved that $50 from the Society’s Junior encouragement 
Fund be made available towards a bursary to the 1994 Science 
Talent Search Awards with up to 10% of this amount being 
available for the Award's administrative costs. 

R. Field reported that Mt Piper had been placed on the National 
Estate (Heritage listing). The Australian Heritage Commission have 
called for submissions of objection for this listing. At this stage it 
was not felt necessary for the Society to comment. R. Field is 
awaiting further information regarding this matter from the 
Australian Heritage Commission and will keep the Society informed. 

Discussion ensued regarding the publication of ENTRECS data, in 
particular an update of the previous butterfly distribution maps. 
M. Hunting will report to the May Council meeting on this matter. 

R. Field passed over Nigel Quick's framed line drawing of Cyria 
imperialis (Fabricius), the Banksia Jewel Beetle (Buprestidae) to 
P. Carwardinc, This framed drawing was presented to the Society by 
Nigel Quick and is held by the current President. 
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(5) P. Carwardine tabled a 1985 questionnaire (supplement to Vic. Ent. 
Vol 15 No 4) on members attendance to be forwarded to B. Vandy 
for his consideration on the matter of declining attendances at 
General Meetings. 

(6) R. Field reported on the Museum of Victoria's proposed re-running 
of parts of the 1894 Horn Expedition to central Australia. This 
expedition would be looking at the invertebrates and habitats 
through this region. The scheduled times are four weeks in October 
1994 and four weeks in March 1995. R. Field will inform the 
Society of further details when available. 


The Meeting was closed at 9.50 pm. 



SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Members are reminded that subscriptions are due at the beginning of the calendar year and it is 
of benefit to the Society if members pay promptly. 
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FURTHER NOTES ON THE DISTRIBUTION AND BEHAVIOUR IN 
TROGODENDRONFASCICULATUM (SCHREIBERS) COLEOPTERA CLERIDAE. 


Stephen Langley 
794 Barrenjoey Road, 
Palm Beach, N.S.W. 2108 


Introduction 

I would like to add some notes of interest to Ian Faithfull's comprehensive article (Fie. Ent. Vol 
24 No. 1) regarding Trogodendron fasciculatum which may help in compiling the distribution 
map. 

Distribution and Abundance 

I currently possess three (3) specimens of T. fasciculatum in my collection. All were caught by 
the author. 

As a boy I would visit my Grandparents' house at Redland Bay, some 40 minutes drive south 
east of Brisbane and near to Victoria Point. In those days the Redland Bay area was vastly 
underdeveloped and many interesting specimens were taken, especially from families: Carabidae 
and Cicindciidac. Two (2) T. fasciculatum were caught here, one in December 1958 on a tree 
trunk (Eucalyptus sp.) the other in the same locality on 10 November 1964 roaming with great 
speed on a fallen log. 

As with Ian Faithfull's account (Vic. Ent. Vol 24 No. 1) I have also associated active behaviour 
on Eucalyptus trunks ever since. 

The third specimen was caught at Chcong Park, Ringwood East, Victoria in November 1961, 
again actively roaming a Eucalyptus trunk. 

I would tend to believe that T. fasciculatum is relatively uncommon, as I cannot recall many 
sightings of the species. 

Observation 

An interesting observation of T. fasciculatum occurred during my childhood at school in 
Ringwood East, Vic. I was interested to read in Ian Faithfull's article what Froggatt (1916) 
described as liaving a bulldog like grip'. 

Borne out of both wonder and respect for the potent fighting abilities of the well armed and 
pugnacious Jumper and Bulldog Ant (Myrmecia sp.) Hymenoptcra, Formicidae - Myrmeciinae, 
crude and I suppose some would say, cruel, experiments were carried out in the name of 
Science, by myself and my schoolmates, as children often did. 

We would place bets on the outcome of pitting a range of insects such as wasps, various bee 
species and spiders, in fact anything that could sting or bite against an angry Bulldog Ant in a 
bottle. 

Those who backed the Ant would invariable get the spoils (usually marbles or ChooChoo Bars) 
as this most primitive of fighting machines ran amuck. However, one day I produced what to my 
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peers appeared a hapless, energetic beetle with bright yellow antennae (I had previously 
mishandled it and felt its 'bulldog like'jaws). 

Of course all bets were on the Ant, except mine. After the ensuing struggle with the Ant, alnc for 
my peers, the Ant was decapitated in a matter of seconds by the vice like jaws of the Clerid and 
so I cleaned up - so to speak. 

Conclusion 

There arc two instances of insect bites that I recall most vividly from my childhood. Both were 
caused through mishandling the specimens and both caused small scars. One was from an 
Assassin Bug ( Ectomocoris omatus (STAL). Hcmiptcra, Reduviidac: Piratinae), the other from 
the yellow homed Clerid Trogodendron fasciculatum. 



A NOTE ON THE RESTING POSITION OF TISIPHONE ABEONA 

Peter Carwardine 
2a Victoria Road, 

Malvern, Victoria, 3144 


On the Society Excursion to "The Pines" Reserve at Scaford in November 1993, a half grown 
larva of Tisiphone abeona was located on Gahnla sieberiana hidden head upwards in the centre 
of the clump. 

On reading Butterflies of Australia, Common and Waterhouse 1981, I found that they say it 
rests head down. 

The 1972 edition makes the same statement and Australian Butterflies, McCubbin 1971 depicts 
the larva head down, but says nothing about the position in the text. All other references 
examined, including What Butterfly is That, Waterhouse 1932, have nothing to say about 
orientations, maybe it occurs in both positions. 
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SURPRISE, SURPRISE? 


by D.EA. (Tony) Morton 
32 Chantws worth Road, 

Prahran, Victoria 3181 

After some 25 years of collecting butterflies in Australia, more or less assiduously, I feel that the 
time has come to put on paper some of the more surprising encounters with insects that I have 
experienced over this period. At least, surprising to me for there is one thing collecting has 
taught me, and that is, the more you learn about a subject, the less you know! A paradox indeed. 

These events sometimes have to do with the apparently rare appearance of an insect that is quite 
common elsewhere - such as seeing a nice specimen of Papllio anactus in a piece of waste land 
in Noumea, New Caledonia (10 January 1979). This was clearly a migrant, though a rare one I 
imagine. It is not native to New Caledonia. Was it brought into the country on a consignment of 
cumquat bushes? Or was it a stowaway, as the two dozen Danaus plexippus ever caught in 
England are supposed to have been? 

I list below the species I have been surprised to see in certain localities. 

Cephrenes augiades sperthias - in E. Prahran, quite near a nursery selling Palms on which I 
couldn't discover any definite 'cats'. A perfect female, 27 March 1993: a slightly battered 
male, 17 December 1993. 

Papilio dcmoleus sthenelus - Lome, Mt Sabine Road. 3 March 1974. 

Catopsilia pyranthc crokera - several at Hattah Lakes N.P. 29 August 1971. 

Eurema smilax - South Yarra. 6 October 1973. 

Delias harpalyce - in Fawkner Park, South Yana, flying low under oak and beech trees. A 
female, 1 February 1993. 

Danaus plexippus - in numbers in the Melbourne Botanic Gardens. May 1970 and March 
1974. 

Danaus chrysippus pelilia - a larvae on Asclepias in my Hawkesbum garden. 20 February 
1971. 

Euploea core cortnna - seen several times in Glen Iris. March 1974. 

Polyura pyrrhus sempronius - in Prahran garden, 19 November 1986; 21 March 1992 (on ripe 
figs). 

Migration and distribution are also fascinating and little understood areas, as is the reason for 
the occasional population explosion. Where are the vast migrations of Anaphaeis java leutonta 
that I remember from November 1969 and 1970? It doesn't seem to me that one sees the same 
numbers of these insects now (though I must confess that I am not as keen an observer these 
days). 

I quote from Rainbow: The Study of Australian Butterflies p. 72: "The newspapers mentioned 
the stoppage of trains in the tunnel on the Castlemainc Railway, from the masses of bodies of 
these insects crushed, lubricating the wheels to such an extent that they could not bite the rails as 
they turned, and came to a standstill until sufficient supplies of sand could be sent." The year? 
"In the latter end of September and beginning of October last year (1889)". Rainbow is quoting 
McCoy, and McCoy is writing about Vanessa kershawi (which was then known as Pyrameis 
kershawi). The closely related Vanessa cardui was, I have read, (If one really wants to put a 
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'natural' interpretation on these things), responsible for the 'rain of blood' mentioned in the Book 
of Job, for as they emerged from the pupae in Biblical times in their millions, each left on the 
ground the drop of blood-red meconium that all collectors recognise. This particular butterfly 
docs not occur in anything like these numbers now, it scans to me. We get perhaps only the 
occasional 'good' year, when they are plentiful. Is destruction of habitat responsible? Use of 
insecticides? Is it because the larvae eat Svecds'? 

I remember March 1974, when Papitio cmactus was first common in Melbourne. It seems much 
less common now, though still firmly established here. I also remember finding many 
Hypochrysops byzos hecalius, both pupae and adults, at the picnic ground in Kallista in the 
summers of 1974, 75,76, particularly 1975, when there seemed to be a pupa under every leaf 
of Pomaderris\ I have spent hours and hours before and since looking for this Jewel with very 
little success. Why was Junonia villtda calybe suddenly plentiful in central Melbourne in 
November 1975? (Incidentally, did you know that this butterfly was once caught in London? 
Another stowaway?). In September 1975 and 76 at Hattah I found pupae of Motasingha 
alralba (that Len Couchman was going to give the name berooka after the sand-dune system 
there) quite plentifully, particularly along the railway line below the TV aerial. In subsequent 
years I found no others. Why? Why not? 

Perhaps there are many reasons. In the case of anactus and byzos, did their parasites re-establish 
the balance? Fire may have played a part in the case of alralba, though by no means all the 
Gahnia areas were burned. Climate? Did villlda appear in Melbourne after a dry winter and 
spring? Many of our Victorian butterflies are at the end of their range. Is their sporadic 
appearance and disappearance perhaps evidence of this? 

I wonder if any readers could answer some or all of these questions and maybe pose some of 
their own. 

Two final cases of'surprising' discoveries. On I January 1991 1 found a large female of the 
stick-insect called 'Maclcay's Spectre' on Prunus in a garden in Green Point, near Gosfotd. The 
female is flightless. Unfortunately, some magpies discovered it the next morning and had a good 
breakfast! Is it doing what Tagiades Japelus Janetta is and extending its range South? What was 
it doing on Prunus, anyway? I hope someone who knows about these remarkable insects can tell 
me. And what about the largish grey weevil I picked up at Lake Jasper, in the South-west comer 
of Western Australia in January 1986? As soon as I looked at it I realised it was a Mantid 
mimicking a weevil! Can anyone tell me if I was imagining things? I dropped it in my surprise! 
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BACKYARD BUTTERFLIES IN NORTHERN QUEENSLAND: THE LATE DRY 

SEASON. 


Peter S. Valentine 

James Cook University. Townsville Q4811 


These notes give an idea of the butterfly activity in our garden in Townsville, during November 
to January 1993/1994. The area, about 20 km from the city centre, is near the upper Ross River 
and upper Bohle River, and the house is on the bank of the Bohle River, within a stand of tall 
ironbarks and poplar gums. The under story is mainly cocky apple trees ( Planchonla careya) 
and a host of planted fruit trees and butterfly larval food plants. About 0.5 ha of land 
surrounding the house is irrigated for this purpose and the remaining 2 hectares of the property 
(Joleka) is planted to mango, lychcc and other tropical fruit trees. After five years of deliberate 
planting for birds and butterflies the house area is now very rich in both. 

November in Townsville is the end of the dry season and everything is waiting for the wet to 
begin. Temperatures are up (32-34 maximum, 24-26 minimum) and the relative humidity is 
already pushing up to 70% or more with occasional periods above 90%. So far no 
thunderstorms but pupae of both Prolographium leosthenes and Graphium aristeus which 
have been in diapause since February 1993 have emerged. Another activity in November is the 
emergence of large numbers of Graphium eurypylus and the garden is now swarming with 
perhaps 20 or 30 adults. All fresh shoots on their food plants arc in various stages of tattincss 
and larvae adorn each plant. Many of these will be parasitised. 

Our birdwing population ( Troides priamus) is growing and adults emerge regularly through this 
period. About three or four males are resident and females lay eggs on the vines for a day or two 
and then flee from the attentions of the males. Usually they will return after a few days to lay 
more eggs. We lose a few early instar larvae to assassin bugs. Freshly emerged females arc 
quickly mated by the waiting males. It is quite a delight to see these large butterflies soar over 
the roof of the house or take off after a passing bird. During the hottest part of the day they rest 
up in shady nooks and under spreading branches but later males fly until almost dark and are on 
the wing again at first light. 

This year for the first time a Delias mysis female discovered my mistletoes and provided an egg 
batch of fifty. The particular mistletoe is second generation from the wild - the original seed I 
brought from a plant near Cape Tribulation (growing on a wattle); I "planted" the seed on a 
Melicope elleryana which I had already established in the garden. On this same tree I have an 
enormous clump of orange mistletoe also, this species used by Delias argenlhona (also present 
as larvae in November). The Delias mysis took only three weeks from eggs to pupae, then 
another 9 days to emerge. More eggs were then laid on the mistletoe and through the Christmas 
period we were treated to clouds of these butterflies. Delias mysis eggs are cream in colour and 
widely spaced apart compared with Delias argenlhona which are quite yellow and very close 
together. 

Surprisingly there are already several Princeps fuscus in the yard, a species usually associated 
with the wet season. They have regular rumbles with the pack of P. aegeus which also patrol 
the shrub lines. Appias melania turn up at this time each year, presumably having emerged in 
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the upland rain forests at Bluewater and Paluma and now dispersed looking for food plants. 
Other pierids include Cepora perimale and the ubiquitous Catopsilia pomona and Eurema 
hecabe (both breeding in the garden). 

We have a very large population of crows all year but in November they become active again 
after the winter resting period. With the exceptional heat of January this year (record 
maximum of 44° C in a scries of several days >37°C), around two hundred Euploea core have 
been taking shelter under the verandahs during the heat of the day. Another 50 - 100 danaids 
remain under shady trees in the yard. Included in these danaid mobs are Euploea core (mainly) 
plus a few E tulliolus, several Tirumala hamata, Danaus affinis and D. chrysippus with 
occasional D. plextppus laying eggs and soaring through the open spaces. Other nymphalids 
add splashes of colour to the garden including Cupha prosope (actively breeding now) and 
Mycalesis terminus who fly rapid spirals up and down the trunk of a huge ironbark near our 
back steps. Melanitus leda is skulking around the few patches of tall grass left by the myriad 
of hungry wallabies which nightly reclaim "their" block. At times there are numerous Acraea 
andromacha swarming over the passiflora vines which cover the chook yard but even these 
cannot keep the vine under control! Several larval food plants for Polyura sempronius have 
larvae now and some have already pupated. 

Because we have many Euodia trees (Melicope elleryana , a larval food plant) we always have 
one or two cruising Princeps ulysses adults flashing their brilliant blue. Quite a sight from the 
upper verandah. On Christmas Day there were six flying. The Euodia trees are now in full 
flower and these provide a marvellous source of nectar for a large variety of butterflies including 
skippers and lycaenids. One new record this month was a male Hypolycaena danis which is the 
first time this species has been taken in Townsville (nearest record previously was one taken 
near Ingham). Another was observed in December and it may be that these are becoming 
established in association with increasing numbers of orchid growers in Townsville. Other blues 
include Rapala varuna, Hypolycaena phorbas, Danis cyanea (breeding on a matchbox vine I 
planted), Anthene seltuttus and A. lycaenoides as well as Hypochrysops apelles (breeding) 
and two species of Arhopala. There is a steady population of Syntarucus plinius breeding on 
the plumbago shrubs and Zizula hylax also breed in the garden - on the flowers of Ruellia sp 
which have now become established throughout the garden. This same plant supports a large 
number of Junonia hedonia which arc always on the wing in the garden also. 

One exciting record each November is the population of the rare redeye ( Chaetocneme deni Ira). 
Adults turn up in October and lay eggs on the many native Planchonla careya shrubs (Cocky 
Apple) which we have deliberately left (for this species but also for Hypochrysops apelles and 
H. ignitus). 

Usually about twenty to thirty eggs are laid on trees near our house and if discovered early and 
sleeved these will mostly go through, emerging in December to disperse over the countryside. 
Crickets and assassin bugs demolish a few of these redeye larvae even in the sleeves and 
parasites take out at least 20% of eggs! Spiders love the first instar larvae and it is very common 
to find empty shelters bousing fat spiders. 

Christmas Day saw a big flight of Green Tree Ants ( Oecophylla smaragdina). The alates were 
present in very large numbers and for several days females which had shed their wings were seen 
searching for overlapping leaves in which to establish nests. Fortunately they remain vulnerable 
to predator attack for a few days and tire many hundreds mostly fail to establish. It is essential to 
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keep them out of most butterfly food plants as they eat the larvae. Control of green ants is 
sometimes afforded by a larval carnivore, the amazing Moth Butterfly ( Liphyra brassolis ) and 
in early January a male was recorded in the garden (resting under the leaf blade of a banana 
plant). They breed in the many green tree ant nests along the river. 


During January there were several Hasora chromus adults feeding at the Euodia flowers and an 
increasing number of Badamia exclamationis on their migratory passage between north and 
central Queensland. There was also a December/January emergence of lemon migrants 
(Catopsilta pomona ) and there are many now resident as well as those passing through. We 
have retained a number of Acacia bidwlllil plants and on these there is a colony of Jalmenus 
daemeli. The adults fly in proximity to the plants which have juvenile stages from eggs through 
to pupae at this time of year. 

Regular visitors at this time are the splendid day flying Zodiac moths (Alcidis zodiaca 
(Uraniidae)). In January this year 1 noticed a major outbreak of cup moths (Limacodidae) the 
larvae of which were feeding on the fresh shoots of eucalypts. In the early morning quiet one can 
hear the rain of faecal matter from the canopyl Amongst the nymphalids noted in this period 
were two adult lcafwings ( Doleschallia bisaltide ), so far relatively uncommon visitors to the 
yard. The attractive Australian Rustic ( Cupha prosopc ) is a resident breeder and with the flush 
of new growth on its larval food plants ( Scolopia brown!) by January there arc many in the 
yard. 

This year I have recorded 61 species of butterflies in the garden for the November - January 
period and am confident there were several unsighted (1 have far too little time in the garden). 
Unfortunately this last year has been the driest season on record and we arc way down on 
expected rain. The current prognosis is poor but we continue to live in hope of a decent wet 
soon. It is likely that the irrigated garden provides a strong attraction for the many butterflies 
during this late dry season period and they may disperse more once the rains come. Certainly 
the surrounding bushland at this time of year is extremely dry and very few butterflies are 
evident. Backyard gardens seem to provide the equivalent of wet creeks and billabongs, 
supporting a small patch of lush vegetation in the midst of the otherwise dry bush. 
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SPECIES LIST FOR JOLEKA NOVEMBER 1993 - JANUARY 1994 


Hesperiidae 


Nymphalidae 

Hasora chromus 


Danaus plexippus 

Badamia exclamationis 


Danaus chrysippus 

Chaetocneme denitza 

L 

Danaus affinis 

Hesperilla sexguttata 

L 

Tirumala hamata 

Suniana sunias 


Euploea core 

Ccphrcnes trichopepla 

L 

Euploea tulliolus 

Cephrenes augiades 

L 

Melanitus leda 

Telicoia colon 


Mycalesis terminus 
Mycalesis perseus 

Papilionidac 


Hypocysta adiante 

Graphium sarpedon 


Polyura sempronius 

Graphium eurypylus 

L 

Hypolimnas bolina 

Eleppone anactus 

L 

Junonia hedonia 

Princeps aegeus 

L 

Junonla villida 

Princeps fuscus 


Junonia orithya 

Princeps ulysses 

L 

Cupha prosope 

Cressida cressida 

L 

Acraea andromacha 

Triodes priamus 

L 

Lycaenidae 

Peridae 


Liphyra brassolis 

Catopsilia pomona 


Hypochrysops apelles 

Calopsilia scylla 


Philiris innotata 

Eurema hecabe 


Arhopala centaurus 

Eurema smilax 


Arhopala micale 

Dellas argenihona 

L 

Jalmenus daemeli 

Delias mysis 

L 

Hypolycaena danls 

Delias nigrina 


Rapala varuna 

Anaphacis java 

L 

Anthene seltuttus 

Cepora peri male 


Anthene lycaenoides 

Appias paulina 


Thesclinesthes miskini 

Appias melania 


Danis cyanea 
Lampides boeticus 
Syntarucus plinius 
Zizina labradus 
Famegana alsulus 
Zizula hylax 
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EFFECT OF CITRUS HOST VARIETY ON LIPID RESERVES IN 
OVERWINTERING BIPRORULUS BIBAX BREDDIN (IIEMIPTERA: 
PENTATOMIDAE) 

DAVID G JAMES 
Yanco Agricultural Institute 
NSW Agriculture 
Yanco, NSW 2703, Australia 


Abstract 

Lipid reserves of overwintering, non-reproductive male Biprorulus bibax fed lemon or orange 
citrus fruit were not significantly different when examined after 65-76 days. However, 
overwintering, non-reproductive female B. bibax fed oranges contained significantly larger 
amounts of lipid than those fed lemons. These results arc discussed with respect to the 
overwintering ecology of B. bibax in south-eastern Australia. 

Introduction 

Biprorulus bibax Breddin, a native stink bug, has recently extended its range to become a 
serious pest of citrus in inland south-eastern Australia (James 1989). Aspects of the biology and 
ecology offl. bibax including overwintering (James 1990 a, b; James el al. 1990; James 1991), 
have been studied as part of the process of developing an integrated management strategy 
(James 1993a). 

In southern New South Wales adult B. bibax enter reproductive diapause during March in 
response to declining daylcngth (James 1991) and usually overwinter in aggregations of 10-100 
in oranges, grapefruit and mandarins, adjacent to lemon groves (James 1989; 1990a,b; James el 
at. 1990). Bugs overwintering on non-lemon citrus contain extensive lipid reserves whilst those 
that remain on lemon have significantly smaller reserves, similar to those found in reproductive 
bugs during summer (James 1990a). Lipid accumulation begins in autumn after induction of 
reproductive diapause and before bugs leave lemons (James el al. 1990). James el al. (1990) 
suggested lean bugs overwintering on lemons may represent a portion of the population that docs 
not enter reproductive diapause. Non-lemon citrus may provide a better substrate than lemons 
for maintenance of high lipid levels. Alternatively, migration from lemon to non-lemon hosts 
may simply be an integral part of diapause strategy as it is in many other insects (Johnson 
1969). If this is the case, lemon and non-lemon hosts should provide comparable maintenance 
of lipid reserves in diapausing B. bibax. 

Materials and Methods 

Adult B. bibax were collected from lemon groves during autumn in 1990 and 1991 and 
transported to the laboratory. In 1990 bugs were obtained from Lccton in southern New South 
Wales and in 1991 from Wangaratta in north-eastern Victoria. In the laboratory, bugs were 
divided into two groups of approximately 30 individuals (sex ratio 1:1) and placed in wooden¬ 
framed, muslin-covered cages (51 x 26 x 26 cm). One group was provided with immature 
(green) fruit of lemon ( Citrus limon (L), var. Eureka) and the other with immature fruit of sweet 
orange (C. sinensis (L.) var. Valencia). Both cages were stored outdoors under natural 
autumn/wintcr conditions. Fruit was changed at two or three weekly intervals. In 1990 all 
surviving bugs were killed (by freezing) after 65 days (15 June), sexed, weighed and stored in a 
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freezer (-17°C). The same procedure was followed in 1991 except bugs were held for 76 days 
and killed on 1 August. Samples were subsequently thawed and data obtained on size, dry 
weight, lean dry weight and lipid reserves. Bug size was recorded as the distance between tips 
of the pronotal spines, measured under a microscope fitted with a micrometer. Bugs were dried 
overnight in an oven at 60°C and weighed; they were then individually ground using a mortar 
and pestle. Gross lipid content was determined using the technique described by Tuskes and 
Brower (1978). Lipid data were analysed as either milligrams per bug or grams per O.lg dry 
weight to account for possible differences due to size variation. Lean dry weight (i.e. the nonfat 
portion of dry weight) was analysed as milligrams per bug. Data were analysed by analysis of 
variance (ANOVA) and least significant difference procedures (P<0.05). 

Results and Discussion 

Lipid reserves of overwintering male B. bibax fed on lemon or orange fruit were not significantly 
different (P>0.05) (Table 1). However, female B. bibax contained significantly greater amounts 
of lipid when supplied with oranges (P<0.05). Bugs used in 1991 (ex Wangaratta) were 
significantly smaller and lighter in weight than the locally collected bugs in 1990. However, 
lipid reserves were greater (on a g/0. lg basis) and the difference between lemon and orange-fed 
females more pronounced, in the Wangaratta bugs. Lean dry weight was not influenced by diet. 
These results indicate that utilisation of oranges as an overwintering host of non-reproductive 
female B. bibax alliances maintenance of accumulated lipid. This relationship docs not appear 
to occur in males. 

Overwintering B. bibax are found most frequently on oranges but they also colonise other non- 
lemon citrus, principally, mandarins and grapefruit (James 1990a). Female B. bibax collected 
from lemon during autumn (pre-migration) contain large lipid reserves (James el al. 1990) and 
this study suggest these levels are only maintained if movements to oranges and other non-lemon 
citrus occur. These findings strengthen the hypothesis that low-lipid B bibax found on lemon 
during winter, represent a portion of the population that does not enter reproductive diapause 
(James elal. 1990). 

Male B. bibax appear to maintain lipid levels equally well on lemon or orange and therefore 
presumably could overwinter successfully on the former host. B. bibax populations on the 
primary native host Eremocilrus glauca (Lindl.) Swing (desert lime) in western areas of 
Queensland and New South Wales can remain on this plant during winter. Lipid reserve analysis 
of non-reproductive, overwintering B. bibax on £ glauca in western Queensland showed both 
sexes contained large fat reserves averaging ,036g/0.1g James, 1993b). This is lower than the 
average level for bugs overwintering on non-lemon citrus (0.040-0.044g/0.1g) in southern New 
South Wales and Victoria (James 1990a; James el al. 1990). Although both sexes may 
store/maintain similar lipid levels on £ glauca there may be an alternative winter host on which 
higher lipid levels are achieved. Despite extensive searching (Summerville 1931; James 
unpubl.), an alternative winter host for B. bibax in western Queensland and New South Wales, 
has not been found. 

The need for storage of large lipid reserves in southern New South Wales and Victorian 
populations of B. bibax is probably greater than in Queensland populations because of 
predominantly colder winters. Migration to an alternative overwintering host may therefore be 
an adaptation of southern populations. However, the well defined movement from lemon to 
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non-lemon fruit in southern commercial citrus (James 1989, 1990a, James el al. 1990) where 
bugs have only been present for 10-15 years, suggests that this behaviour has its origins in the 
ancestral habitat. 
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Table 1 Mean (±SE) size, weight and lipid content of non-reproductive B. bibax held on 
lemon(L) or orangc(0) fiuit during autumn/winter 1990 and 1991. 


Sex 

Host 

Size 

(mm) 

Wet 

Weight 

(mg) 

Dry 

Weight 

(mg) 

Lean 

dry 

weight 

(mg) 

Lipid 

content 

(mg) 

Lipid 

content 

(g/O.lg) 

n 

1990 









Male 

L 

15.6 

328 

143 

94 

49 

.033 

20 



±0.1 

±11 

±6 

±3 

±3 

±.001 


Male 

0 

15.7 

338 

159 

104 

53 

.034 

14 



±0.1 

±11 

±6 

±2 

±4 

±.001 


Female 

L 

16.3 

368 

150 

110 

45 

.028 

19 



±0.1 

±8 

±4 

±2 

±3 

±.001 


Female 

0 

16.4 

390* 

168* 

106 

58* 

.035* 

16 



±0.2 

±14 

±8 

±4 

±5 

±.001 


1991 









Male 


12.6 

203 

67 

37 

41 

.052 

12 


L 

±0.6 

±17 

±5 

±7 

±7 

±.002 


Male 


12.5 

164 

72 

37 

40 

.057 

12 


0 

±0.3 

±8 

±5 

±7 

±8 

±.001 


Female 


14.5 

250 

98 

51 

37 

.034 

12 


L 

±0.3 

±13 

±5 

±7 

±7 

±.003 


Female 


14.5 

233 

100 

46 

53* 

.052* 

12 


0 

±0.4 

±15 

±5 

±7 

±10 

±.005 



* Significantly greater than corresponding value for L (P<0.05) 
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EXPANSION OF RANGE OF TOX1DIA DOUBLED A YI (FELDER) (LEPIDOPTERA: 
HESPERIIDAE) NEAR MELBOURNE? 

Michael F. Braby 

Department of Zoology, James Cook University of North Queensland, Townsville, Qld. 4811. 


Toxidia doublcdayi, a small brownish skipper with a faint lilac sufiusion on the wing underside, 
occurs widely along the eastern coast of Australia. It is found on both the coast and tablelands 
in southern Queensland, and more usually in coastal areas in New South Wales and Victoria 
(Common and Waterhouse 1981, Butterflies of Australia), The butterfly frequents rainforest 
and the wetter eucalypt forests, and the larvae feed on grasses, including Oplismenus (Atkins 
1990, Victorian Entomologist 20: 61-62). Near Melbourne the species is largely restricted to 
the higher rainfall areas in the eastern ranges such as the Dandenongs, and it is apparently rare 
in the outer suburbs (D.F. Crosby pets. comm.). In the lower Yana Valley north-east of the city 
I have only encountered 7. doublcdayi sparingly in moist microhabitats at Research (Gumtrec 
Road) and Warrandyte (Warrandytc State Park) with four records from mid December to early 
January (1 d 13 Dec. 1987, id 16 Dec. 1989, l<f 26 Dec. 1982, id 3 Jan. 1983). Three of 
these specimens were collected on flowers of Blackberry and Burgan (Kunzca cricoides). Until 
last year I had never observed the species at Eltham despite 10 years of careful watching from 
1982-92. 

On 20 December 1993 I collected five males on my parents property at Eltham; all specimens 
were taken as they perched on a particular branch of an Abelia shrub which was in flower. The 
following day I netted a female whilst she was feeding on Buddlea flowers, also in the garden. 
Then, on Christmas Day, while checking on the Paralucia pyrodiscus colony at the Pauline 
Toner Butterfly Reserve, Eltham, I observed another female. This all seemed rather curious. A 
butterfly which I would have considered rather scarce in the outer north-eastern suburbs 
suddenly appeared to be plentiful at Eltham! 

Even more remarkable, however, was the fact that several resident collectors had also uncovered 
new localities of the skipper for the 1993-94 flight season. D.F. Crosby (pers. comm.) observed 
a male feeding on Erigerone sp. (Astcraceae) flowers in his garden at East Malvern (an inner 
Melbourne suburb) on 10 December 1993, and C. Bcardscll (pers. comm.) recorded the species 
from many localities in the north-cast for the first time, including the Plenty River gorge at 
Jancficld (27 Nov., 16 Dec. 1993), ’Dunmoochin' at Cottlcsbridgc (7,21. 24 Nov. 1993), Pigeon 
Bank Lane at Warrandytc (1 Dec. 1993) and the Pauline Toner Butterfly Reserve at Eltham (2 
Dec. 1993). At most sites Bcardscll noted T. doublcdayi to be locally abundant and adults were 
often observed feeding on flowers of Blackberry and sometimes Burgan. 

From such a multitude of records over a single season I can only conclude that T. doublcdayi 
has locally expanded its range, at least in the north-eastern part of Melbourne. Both the 1992-93 
and 1993-94 seasons were particularly wet and cool with well above average rainfall. Whether 
these unusual climatic conditions have favoured a temporary expansion in range remains an 
open question for the present time, but it is conceivable that two successive moist cool summers, 
and the subsequent proliferation of grasses, have provided suitable habitat and breeding 
conditions for T. doublcdayi in an otherwise relatively dry region of Melbourne. 
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I would strongly encourage collectors to keep a careful watch for the skipper throughout the 
Yarra Valley and elsewhere in the Melbourne region during the next flight season, particularly in 
November and December, to see if similar patterns of distribution and abundance of the 1993-94 
season arc repeated. 


Acknowledgments 

I am very grateful to Cam Beardsell and David Crosby for sharing their interesting observations 
on T. doubledayi. 



FOR THOSE WHO ALSO COLLECT STAMPS 


Insect stamps of the World is a book of 160 pages recently published in USA. It includes more 
than 2,000 identified species of insects as well as stylised and unidentified insects that are shown 
on stamps. 

It is arranged with butterflies and months separate from the other insects. Each of these has a 
listing by country and taxonomy. It is available for US$15 postpaid, from ATA Insect Book, PO 
Box Johnstown, PA 15907. Orders must have cheques payable on a United States bank. 


- P. Carwardine 


ON THE GRAPEVINE 


As from 5 April 1994, the new address of David Robert & Joyce May Holmes will be: 

33 Fig Street, DROMANA, 3935 
Telephone No. (059) 87 1027 
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ON THE GRAPEVINE (continued) 



Michael Braby, Kelvyn Dunn, and Peter "Angus" Fox (pictured left to right) ventured into the 
upland tropical rainforests of Eungella National Park, last Spring, in order to provide a list of 
the butterfly fauna to Queensland Department of Environment and Heritage. Dry conditions 
prevailed throughout the region, the rainforest yielding disappointing results. An exploration of 
the neighbouring woodlands in Crediton State Forest produced some interesting new discoveries 
of southern faunal elements and included an undcscribcd species of sunmoth (Castinidae)! 

(Thank you to "Impossible Photographic Restorations" for assisting in the preparation of the 
above half-tone - Editor). 
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RECENT ARTICLES OF INTEREST 


Compiled by Ian Faithfiill 

Wang, Q., 1993. A revision of Atesta Pascoe (Colcoptera: Cerambycidae: Phoracanthini) 
from Australia, with descriptions of eighteen new species. Invertebrate Taxonomy 7:961- 
1024. 

Pathak, J.P.N. (Ed.), 1993. Insect Immunity. Kluwer Academic, Series Entomologica 48, 204 
pp., $130. 

Jolivct, P.H., Cox, M.L. & Petitpierre, E.,(Eds.), 1993. Novel Aspects of the Biology of 
Chrysomelidae. Kluwer Academic, Series Entomologica 50, 600 pp., $426. Palaeontology, 
larvae and larval biology, trophic selection, genetics, evolution, defence mechanisms, anatomy, 
reproduction, pathogens, predators, parasites. 

Lansbcrg, J. & Smith, M.S., 1992. A functional scheme for predicting the outbreak potential 
of herbivorous insects under global atmospheric change. Australian Journal of Botany 
40:565-577. Elevated carbon dioxide levels are "not likely to have a major influence on the 
probability of insect outbreak, except possibly in systems in which nitrogen-based defensive 
compounds arc produced by plants in response to herbivory". 

Samways, M.J., 1993. Insect Conservation Biology. Chapman & Hall, 352 pp. $79.50. 
Includes scaling issues, fragmentation of habitat, disturbance, ethics, pest control & 
conservation. 

New, T.R., 1993. Angels on a pin: dimensions of the crisis in invertebrate conservation. 
American Naturalist 33:623-30. Questions about the number of species which exist are like 
medieval debates on the number of angels which can fit on to the head of a pin: academic and 
peripheral to the main issues. Increasing environmental destruction and degradation is creating 
the crisis, which needs to be addressed in the logistical and ethical dimensions as well as 
scientifically. Certain groups of invertebrates should be prioritised, conservation funding for 
invertebrates must be boosted and public prejudices against invertebrates overcome. See other 
papers in same issue for additional discussion. 

Wallis, R., Hochuli, D., Kellctt, C. & Brunner, H., 1993. The Fauna of Royal Park West, 
City of Melbourne. Report for Friends of Royal Park West by Applied Australian Ecological 
Research Unit, Dcakin University. Details of some insect survey work but few species 
mentioned. The most significant of 6 butterfly species identified is the Small Copper, Lucia 
limbaria (Lycacnidae), although its juvenile stages were not detected. (Cr. D.Hochuli). 

Conole, L.E., 1993. Observations of nest mound decoration by the 'Bulldog' ant Myrmeda 
forflcata and other Myrmeda species in south-west Victoria. Victorian Naturalist 110:217-8. 
Details of items used for decoration, periods of time of decoration work, intraspecific variation 
in mounds, cryptic nature of nest entrances of some species. 
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Ettershank, G., 1993. Bees and native insects associated with leatherwoods in Tasmania. 
Victorian Nat. 110:251-4. Brief summary of the Ettershank's investigation of insects associated 
with flowers of Tasmania's most important honey plant, Eucryphia lucida , its flower phenology 
and nectar quality, and the effect of honeybees on native neclivorcs. 133 arthropod species 
found on flowers including 38 Coleoplcra spp., 39 Diptcra and 31 Hymenoptera. Flowers were 
surveyed through binoculars. Highland areas had fewer species. Highest honeybee usage was 
seen in an area remote from commercial hives (feral bees). Near hive sites few bees actually 
used leatherwood which is a marginal food source for them because the nectar is less than 20% 
sucrose. 

Dexter, E.M., Dunn, K.L. & Kitching, R.L., 1993. The Conservation Status of Butterflies in 
New South Wales. A Report to the Worldwide Fund for Nature. 88 pp. Distribution 
including time scries maps, taxonomy, habitat and ecology, threats, management. (Cr. 
K.L.Dunn). 

Miller, J., 1993. Butterflies at risk. The Albert & Logan News (Qld.) 17 Dec., p.3. Old news 
that the Richmond Birdwing, Omithoptera richmondia , is threatened, due to the preference of 
the females to lay eggs on the introduced Dutchmans Pipe vine rather than the native host 
Aristolochia. But recent studies sponsored by the World Wide Fund for Nature and the 
Australian National Parks and Wildlife Service have demonstrated that 80% of females oviposit 
on the foliage of the introduced species which is poisonous to the larvae. Rip out the exotic 
plant and put in the indigenous ones, stocked by a few nurseries. (Cr. K.L.Dunn).(Sec 
R.Straatman, 1962, J.Lepid.Soc. 16:99). 

Roadworks threaten butterflies' habitat. Dally News (Warwick, Qld.) 30 Dec. 1993, p.5; 
Parker, K., Rarest butterfly lives at Leybum, Dally News (Warwick) 7 Jan. 1994 p.3; 
Extinction threatens a tiny Downs jewel. Die Chronicle (Toowoomba) 24 Feb., p.2; Jewel 
butterfly inspections. The Clifton Courier 24 Feb., p.2 Kelvyn Dunn’s investigation of the 
small area of roadside, 320 metres long, near Leybum, Qld., where the nearly extinct Darling 
Downs Jewel, Hypochrysops plceatus (Lycaenidae), "Australia's rarest butterfly , still exists. 
The site has a grove of about 100 bulloak trees on which the larvae feed. On 23 February he 
captured and photographed the butterfly. Roadworks threaten to wipe out this last known site. 
The local Council has agreed to mark the limits of the colony habitat and to ensure that "tree 
clearing in conjunction with the ... shoulder widening ... will be carefully supervised to ensure 
minimum destruction of native vegetation". K.Dunn needs to hear from anyone with information 
about this species: write to School of Australian Environmental Studies, Griffith University, 
4111. (Cr. K.L.Dunn). 

Scott, J., 1993. Nightmare on Ant St. Melbourne Times 22 July p.6. Letter re ineffectiveness 
of commercial ant killing agents on Argentine ants but success with a 50.50 mix of icing sugar 
and borax. 
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SIGHTINGS 


Garden shop, Fawkner Shopping Centre. Pteris rapae laying eggs on cabbage seedlings 
(purchaser would get more than he expected). 

Florist, Busy Acland Street, St Kilda. Vanessa itea adult feeding on a bunch of flowers. 

Butcher shop. Balaclava Shopping Centre. Several European Wasps flying off with small pieces 
of sausage meat. 


Back in the mid 1970's when Papilio anactus was just arriving in Melbourne, for a couple of 
years I reported date and locality of every one I saw. I did likewise with walkerii around 1980. 
They arc probably so common now that they are not even worth reporting. However I saw the 
first anactus for 1993 in Malvern on 16 November 1993. (January is usually the heaviest 
month). 

The first walkerii for 1993, seen flying in my garden (one of the early Melbourne colonics and 
have been there ever since) were on 22 November 1993. They will be on the wing till about late 
April. 

On 20 March 1994, a Caper White, Anapheis java teutonia, (considered to be a fairly late 
record) was seen near Kilmorc flying south. The weather was fine with a light Northerly breeze. 


- Peter Carwardine 



CALL FOR NOMINATIONS: 

J.C. 'ZOO* LE SOUEF MEMORIAL AWARD 


Nominations for the 1994 award are now invited. Details of Background, nomination, etc. were 
published in the December 1992 issue of the Victorian Entomologist. Nominiations must reach 
the Council at the following address by 30 September 1994: 


Entomological Society of Victoria 
cJ- 66 Wiltonvalc Avenue 
Hoppers Crossing, Vic. 3029 
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NOTICE OF ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


Members of the Society are advised that the Annual General Meeting will be held at Clunies 
Ross House, National Science Centre, 191 Royal Parade, Parlcville, commencing at 8 p.m. on 
Friday 18 June 1993. 


AGENDA 

1. Approval of minutes of AGM held on 18 June 1993 

2. Treasurer’s Report 

3. Editor’s Report 

4. Reports from Committees 

5. Election of Council for 1994-95 

6 Expression of interest for joining Committees 

7. Presidential Address 

8. General Business 


Nominations for positions on the Council, in writing and signed by the proposer, seconder and 
nominee, must be in the hands of the President seven days prior to the Annual General Meeting. 
Nomination forms and Proxy forms may be obtained from the President. 
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